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What Can An lsa Do for Children ? ^ < 

-/ . ■ , ^ 

:> , We beli^kve that .the- greatest gift a*child can receive is the ^ 
. opportunity feV become a competent lea^rner . It is the greatest gift *t 
' because from it comes the ability to 'take full advantage o4. all 
^ other "opportunities life may bring. Arid if life brings" few ^ppor- • 
J-tw±txQS and many problems, there need be little conterrl. A compe- 

^ tent learnfer knows htDw to work "through problems and how to create 
, opportunities for himself and others.^ \ * ^y'^^^ ' 

How is- this -greatest of gifts made ivailable to childreinl? 
The Anisa Model is designed to bestow* that gift. It is ^ 
scientifically-based educational system that fosters each child's 
natural love of learning and helps him to become a confident and 
productive human being. If a child loves ^o learn, it^ stands to 
, - reason that he will be attracted to^learrving opportunities, and 
wiLl therefore enjoy takfiig on responsibilities that require new 
' learning\ Problems ahd the challenge of finding their solutions 
will interest iiiirf. With this attitjide . to^^ard learning he will con- 
tinue to devfelop and grow thrpugbout ^his life. ^ ^ 

Being an etf active and competent learner means knowing how to ^ 
^ learn. Yet* how to *learn is, if^elf something that has to >e learned, 
^ but it is rarely taught in schools. A traditional curric^Jlum em- 

phasizes what to leatn, ratherNihan how to learn; what 'to see or hear, 
liot hbw to see and listen; what \o think, rather than how to think;, 
what to feel, but not. how to f eeli\^what . to strive for, rathet than hgw 
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'!5^&.t:0"*'strive. »The Ahis* curriculum emphasizes the howS as well as the 
^whats.' , . . ^ 

Adding the 'hows* to^ thq. traditional curriculum makes the Anisa 
Model comprehensive and ensures the development of the whole child, 
rat^her than just that part of ' his development concerned with the 
memorization of facts. Although, it is certainly important, learning. 

includ'es far more than ^memorizing different kinds of information, 
^ ^ ' >. . . • 

and in schools Jbased on the Model, otheV kinds of learning are 

• cultivated as well. 

The Model identifies five basic categories of learning. The 

part of the curriculum that 'deals with the development of learning 

* 

^competence is, or gam z^ecl^ around these five' categories . - 

1. LeamJ.ng how to move and gaj.n maximum control bver the 
voluntary muscles . This form of learning is essential to many iiijporr- 

* tant fiuman activities such as 'riding a bicycle, playing the violin, 
writing, or performing surgery. The expert use of tools and the 
operation of machinery depend" on^ this* kind of ^earning. 

2. Learning how to perceive . Development of the senses — seeing, 
^hearing, smelling, fasting and touching — is* important to' all other \ 

forms ^of learning. Through proper training, • children can increase* 
their efficien|:y in processing information taken in through the 'S,enses 
and can learn to 'make use of it to the t^st advantage. 
^ 3; learning how to think clearly . There are many kinds of 

thinking emphasised in the Model, especially problem-solving through^ 
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' -the use* of logical, reasoning. It is given emphas^is because no child 



t 



can gain ipdepenSence nor can he secure the best kind of employment 

'as ^n adult .if ife .cannot iderifify and solve problems.* . ^ 
, / ' : V sr ■ . / ' 

4. Learning hov ^o exercise t^e will . This form^of learning* 

produces self-discipline and the- ability to concentrate ^r pay atten-' 

tion. It includes learning ^^^^^ ^^^^ goals, to initiate action 

to accomplish them, and persevering through obstacles until they are 

^ ^achieved. Without this kind* of leavnirig, a thild cannot become a 

productive, self-reliant, self-directed adult. « 

*' 

* 5.* Learning how to *f eel and respond emotionally to any situation 

♦ appropriately . To become fully human, a child must learn how to love 
and, how to ,be loved; how to cope with sadness and 'disappointment; bow 
to manage anxiety; how to control) anger or jeal6usy. H^s,, emotions 
need to be organised so that'' he likes the things that further Tiis 
development and dislikes things that do' not. For example^, learning 
to love justice and honesty and to dislike injust'ice and dishonesty 
will enable .him to ^)e a morall^y^esponsible person who keeps out -of ^ 

trouble and attracts friends who will fill sociaL- needs in a benefi- 

\ ' \ . ' 'A ' 

cial wa]^. ' When emotions ^re organiized thevdiher;^ay around, the 

child feels that' injustice* and dishonesty aSe: acceptable. The stage 



is then set for delinquency, ct.ime and disrespfecfi^f or legitimate 
authority. Th^ Anisa Model therefore does not l^ve the emotional. 



and moral development of .the child up 'to chance, ,;^but treats it as 
an obligation of high priority. To do otHeWisfe. is to deprive the 
child of a promising future«and a decent .Ti^e. * ^ ^ 
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f Cdmplex sWills such as'apeaking, reading, vr<citing and mathematical 
reasoning, all of which are given central. importance in the^Anisa Model 

..involve ttie. f ive kinds of leamipg mefhtloned above. Qoncentrating on 
the 'hows* of learning first enables each child to achieye the pre- 
requisites to these skills as soon^as^possible, but i^n his own time^r 

. V ^ ■ . ^ '■ . y 

In this way children who are ready for learning the skills are not 
held ba^k and. those not yet, ;:pady can still proceed at theii; own 
pace without being made to feel that they have failed. 

In summary, Anisa can provide a compreh^sive educational exper- 
ience that Vil^l enable childrep to develop ^to their fullest poten- 
tial. ' ^ ^ ' V . : - ' ,-"1 



What^Can Anisa Do for Tgachers ?^ * " ^ ^ 

' i. 

The mos-t important factor 'in a child's .effort to become a compe- 
tent learner is having a, teacher who knows how to nurture ^a love for 
learning and who can teach all of the hows- of learning. The ^isa: 
Model* ingorporates^a plan fpf the systematic and ^orough training of 
teacher3 in this new approach. With such training teachers' become 
mo^e effective learners and are better models for their students. 

Eveatualiy, they take their greatest satisfaction from watchii>^ each 

< * 

child become an independent and competent learner, rather. than in 
covering so many pages of a textboofc by a ccrtjain time. The cu.i;r£cu- 
. lum of the Artisa Model ci'early specifies the educational objectives 
tha^ lead to learning competence and outlines the principles that- must^ 
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guide thfe actions of the teachers and/ children if the^ objectives are 

' / * • * * 

f * • ' , / ' # ' ' 

to be m^t. Both the educational obi/ectives and the means of achieving 

the®,have been formulated on the b^sis of an analysis of a vast amount 
of scientific research ab^t how'^childijen ^earn and develop. The re- 
search has bee'n condensed, org^nizedl ^f^d presented in the form of 

principles o£ teaching an^^Learning <which can be under st;ood and used. 

if 

Making use of such knowledge by ^pply^ng the principles relieves the 

♦ . ' *^ * r 

teacher of many discipline problems ^d most of the difficulties of 

classxot)m management. Equipped with such knowledge and principles. 



teadhers are not bound toaspeciiic piaces, materials, equipment, or 

lesson plans. Instead, they are fr^tfe to concentrate on the d:SKnosis 

' ^ - ' /( 

of each child's needs and the prescription of educational experiences 

which meet those needs, and they can pvj&ate seftings' appropriate to 



each prescribed experience where every child can .v/ork?^ alone or in small 
groups ai; his own pace, giving exp'ression to his own ^interests and*' 
preferences. 

Anisa can also help teachers by, upgrading the* profession through 

excellence of training and high certification st^nd^rd^ Since we tbe- 

lieve* that teachers themselves must be competent, enthusiastic, and 

knowledgeable learpers so" that they can model' the^ learning proces^ ^ff ec- 

tively, ^teach^r preparation programs based on the •'Anisa ^k>del are 

' ' * t 

* rigorotis- and demanding. They are. also individualized so teachers can 
/ progress througja the training at* their own pace. The emphasis is not* 

on memorizing what is £n a variety *of te^ttbooks about teaching hub in 

- . * ** * 

knowing the> Model's specific edticational objectives and understanding 

' / " 00008 



the principles necessary to help children achieve them* How to teach 
in the new way is accomplished 'by teaching day after day under careful 
supervision and by learning how to evaluate every act of teaching so^^ | 
that services to' the children and the prof ession .may be continually* 
improved by the teachers 'themselves. ^ , ^ ' 

The Anisa approach to certification is straightforward. A 
student who goes through a training program and is not able to teach 
effectively is counselled into training for some other occupation and is 
not given teaching credentials. In traditional systems it is possible 
for students to receive '"^straight A*s" in course work and become 
. certified even though th^y are incompetent as teachers, whereas otheps 
might receive lower grades but be ^extremely effective in working 
with children. To be certified in the Anisa system, a teacher 
must have supejjior knowledge of the subjects .to be taiight arid must 
know how to work wi-^h children so^that they become competent learners. ' 
» Certification and re-certification depend on a^- demonstration of Xeach- 

— ■ • ■ ' / ' • ■ ' 

^ ing competence and k'nowled^ of subject matter and not simply on the* 

•accumulation of c6ur^e credits. . • ' , 

♦ ■ % 

* How Can Anisa Help Parents ? ^ ^K. ^ ^ " , 

Because of/ the critical nature of pre-natal developmept and the 

first five years of life, the "Anisa Model 'includes ai program for parents 
' that will enable them to provide their, children. with- good health and a 

wholesome emotional ^^^f^ psychological environment, ' ' ^ 

• - ' ■ '• W\ ■ ' 

■ ■ ■ . ^ • • - . Vi. • 
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Good nutrition is essential if children are to develop strong 

minds and bodies. Therefore the Anisa Model provides guidelines for 

' f 

nutritional planning before conception j'-^during pregnancy, and after 

V 

birth. Because the health of parents affects the 'well-being of their 
child, it is alsfx impaftant for parents to acquire and maintain excel-^ 
lent physical health. 

: ' . 

Just as the nutrition and health of t\ie parents affects the devel- 
opment of the child's body,^so the emotional and psychqlogical atmos- 
phere of ttie home affects the development of th6 child's character. ^ 
It is vital that such attitudes and qualities as love^ -order, honesty, 
trust, happiness, discipline, respect, and justice pervade the life 
Qf the family. These qualities^ have a strong influence* on a^ child's 
abi4.ity to learn because they determine what he. believes about him- 
self ^and how he will reg^ard j4:he world and interact with it. 

Recognizitig that parents are the most influential ^educator^ of • 

children, the Anisa Model provides a way to unite parents and the 

* * ' 

sc^ipol into a single system qf support for the growth and ^evelop- 

/ • . . i; ) " ' • 

lentyof the child. It incol^o^ates a home-based educational program^ 
which begfins ^ birth and continues through the elementary school 
years. When a child enters school, the active participation of 
parents in his education cOtrtinues, In this way, discontinul'ties be- 
tween the experiience of home and school^ are avoided and the transition 
into the formal educkt'ional setting is smooth and easy. 

Experier^e has shown that parents who have an organized approach 

* • . r- 
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to rearing children /based >on knowledge of human develdpment, who take 
the need for good nutrition ^ and exercise seriously, and who can create 
tKe proper psychol/o^ical envirorment in their homes will have a succ^ss- 
ful and happy family life. They enjo^^ child rearing, feel confident 
in coping with troubles and difficulties, and develop a wh^lesome^-ire- • 
lationship with their children that lasts throughout tjfieir lives. o 

• * . ^ / * 

How* Can Anisa Help the Community ? 

A community providing an educational syste^ enables ^^its 

children, to become competent learners buiicis];thdl ytrongest possible 

foundatiotis for the security and advancement ^ of j^uture generations. 

.In such a community, th.e energies, of its' citiEe|fis will alw^(ys be '^^^^-^ 
'I ' ' ^ / ^ ' b J) J 

devoted to improving the quality of 'li£e for /veryon^. 

Crime, >delinquency^t"mental illness, unfl^nplojnnknt and« poverty ' > { 
are among the mcfetj^-serfous problems facino^ any community* While no 



school systep can*be expected to solve tjflfese problems tiy itself^ it 

has the' obligation to assume a major TOle in dealing with them. The 

Anisa Model has been designed to heZf prefvent these problems from , 

/ L 4 
• - * ' ^ / ^ * * 

•^ari8ir)g ♦ When they do occur,^ hc^ever, it provides the.^neans fot 

dealiAg ef f ect:ively with them>in^ collaboration with home and community 



agencies* / * * 



♦ Crime, delinquency and. mental illness have their roots in frus- 
tc^tion, ang^r, ,aj>^ety , and failure — all of wfiich cause' the student to 
strike out ^^^nst society or "to withdraw into a fantasy world where no 

'one can.'Ceach bim. One of the most common sources of frustration .and 
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fail ure for many children is a school, that neither fits th,ein nor 



serves theit needs. . Children kep|||in dSuch -situation kave Ji^eir ^' 
love of learning destroyed afid come to hate' school, 'teacher;6, and 
school ^dmirfistrators; They have no cMnce> to' developv'good work* ^ * 

/ . • . _ * . • 

habits and important qualities lik6 dependability, responsibility, 
and reepect for legitimate authority. Instead,' the/ f^^el rejectefll, 

^ ' ' ' - • , ' / ^' 

unwanted, and mistreated. They have little confidence in theni4elves 

and not mu(j^h hope^:for.a blotter future. Under these ci^^cumstance's," they 

have no alternative to dropping* out. The same problems th^t lead 

tCK drgpping but^ make finding and Jce6ping^;a job unlikely, Unemnloy-^ ^ 

' ment and poverty follow*-' If no^help is^f orthcoming, crime, ments 

. illness, drug addiction,* and^ alcoKoli^m are almdst inevitable* * 

problems also guarantee t|;ie instability of marriage ^nd home life. 

When the nev^ generation \s born, /the cycle repeats itself. ^The 

Anisa tlodel functfoni as an ^ffecJtive intetvention^in the* cycle ]by ' 

addressing the root causes, of these social probljsifis. • r 

* ^ A community needs more than' a- remedy for its mo^t Serious prbb^temg.* 

ilt also re^quires an enllghted citizenry, willing and^able to partici- ' % 

- ♦ ^ 

pate' in- self-governmenj so thac;t the affairs-of the cominunity can be 

managed to, the-bjenefit of all. Children in Antsa 'school's are taught 

the nature of justice and the function o^ law in the maintenance of j 

'social order. They are also trained'' fi;om the earliest years in .the- y 

skills of groyp decision-makine — skills which ar^'*essential to ^the 

effective operation* of governmeni: on ftll l^v.els; ' . * . , 
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In our view, it is foolhardy^ to continue believing that social 

problems will go away if we give .them short-term, 'superficial treat- 

ment;. Nothing' ^hort of a systemic transformation of the basic social 

infetj-tutions which create and sustain the problems wdLll work. For 

this reaison, we*b;6lieve thaTi^^the comprehensive educational program 
' \ ^ . 

represented by the Anisa Model can, ^tw^er . time, make a signi||Lcant con- 
tribution to the stability of community life ^nd help it bring, into 
being a better fyture for everyone. 

.(.•• . • 
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What Makes Anlsa Different from "other Educational Systems ? ^ 
• — 1 . — • " \ 

Many features of the Model that inak;e*it different from other educa- 
tional systems have already* been discussed. Th^se combined with other 
distinctive^ features presented in. the following paragraphs -support^ the 
-claim that the Anisa Model is tKe most comprehensive plan for educational* 
renewal in- existence today. ' ' 

An Explicit Philosophical Base . Anisa is based on a philosdphy, 
that recognizes , man as a spiritual as well as a physical being whose 
capacity for development is J-imitless. By spiritual we mean that man 

. • '"^ • "* • ^ 

has 4 consciousness that makes him aware of unknowns, such as his 
own future,* which ^he has to approach on faiths. Faith is tj^e ability 

to deal. with unknowns by making assumptions, developing plans>\and' ^ 

formulating Ideals all^ of wrtich can guide action in? ttie face^i^f the 

• ' V ' . * . 

unknowns. 'Man is^ unique not becaiise he ^re^cts to physical forces but , » 

because 'he Is responsive to Assumptions, ideals, ^plans, aspirations, 

hopes, and a sense of purpose which he 'himself /c^in create. Furthermore, 

he is 'eitdowed with the capacity for articulate speech 'and. \the aSility 

to make use o^ symbols to, record and coiranuhicatf infonnation. Such ^ 

attriiutes^ make' him different from animals j they give -him the^ower — ~^ 

*- ^ ^ ^ , ' ' * . 

..to taHe, an active part in ^baping his own character thereby det^- 

mining his. own destiny. ' , * , ' ^ 

'^e character of a cSild is shaped by his .experiences' and the 

' ■ way he interprets thec^' ^J^^^se vho:^are^ith children most of the time, 

such* as parents and teLichers, have an awesome i^esponsib^ility to m^ke ^ 

certain that xhe experiences they provide are deyelopmehtally sound 
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* and'that ' they ^re interpreted in ways that support further growth. 

From these experiences comes tRe I formation of attitudes, values, ideals^ 

L . • . ■ ' \ . 

and beliefs that makie up the child's character The Anis'a Model ex-, ^ 

* ' - * * 

p-lains what kinds of experiences' are required to f ofm ideals that ^{Llh 

.inflVience the development of values, altitudes, and beliefs which, .in 

' ' ■ • ' , ^ * ' ■" ' . 

turn, will sustain continuing growth ^ild development.* A child without'^ 
ideals has no sense of future and nothing «to strive /for. Without a 
. ' sense of values he has no standards to apply" in making judgments. 

Without belief .or faith in his ability to cope with lif^^s problems , 
and seize opportunities wherp^ey appear ^ he; will have little confi- 
dence and tak^ no initi^ive in planning his life. ^ . y " 

, " * . The Anisa MoHel/thus holcis that if education is to counter the 

social ills which have brought us to the point of crisis in many* com- 
munitles, it must be based on a philosophy, that regards man as a noble . 
creation capable of continual development. \ ^ 

An Emphasis on Moral Development . The Anisa Model provi^des for . 
the moral instruction of children so that whep they become adults . 
c they will help''ra»iivtain order atid unity in society while making 

constructive effort^ to change it to improve- the' quality of life 

■* * * 

for everyone. Because cooperation is -the basis for democratic activity, 

learning how to work ^ffectively iri groups is stressed. The Model 

upholds the principle of the oneness of mankind and the equality of 

men and women and it affirms th^ necessity for racial and ethnic •diver- 

sity within the classroom and tl^e^^inmurvity # Its curriculum acquaints 

childrien with the damaging nature of . prejudice and how to detect and 

arid themselves of it. * , 

oc " /' . floois 



A Central Role for the Arts , Creativity is the ability to explore 



,pas'Sib±^ties and arrive at a different order or combination of things 

to produce •something-new'r-''Th0'-^m'^Trovi^ means by 

wh^ch ^children can explore a rich variety of Vpdssibilities and develop 

*» 

•^heir capacity for creativity and inventiveness. In addition, music, 
dance, tHeatre^ ar ts j poetry, and* the visual and plastic arts are the 
greatest resources for developing learning competence,'' particularly in 
the young child. . <• • 

The arts are blso important for other reasons. They are indis- 
pensable in helping\the child to understand order and the nature of 
beauty... Without a sense of beauty, a child is deprived of a dimension 
of meaning in his life necessary to the full development of his poten- 
tialitie^. , ^ } ^ ' 

A High Priority for Science , Children who are not educated ,in the 
sciences will not be equipped to participate fully in a modern, indus- 
trialized and technological society^. The Anisa Model" introduces at, 

• an early age the basic principles of scientific thought: c'ausatioji, 

hypothesis formation and testing, logical thinking, measurement, and - 

mathematical reasoning. Scieggg not only plays an essential role in 
guaranteeing our survival and improving the quality of life through 

technology, it also provides a rational basis for' living and prevents 

faith from degenerating into* superstition. Adults who have not been 

trained in the fundamentals of scientific thought can easily become 

victims of their own superstitions. Lacking a well-trained mind, fhey 

«can be manipulated ttfeothers and easily persuaded to become involved ^ 
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in affairs that laad to financial and personal dif f icultiesj - 

' Guaranteeing Success and Avoiding Failure , The: formation of 
ideals and sound- values', .the appreciation of beauty, freedom from , ♦ 
superstition, and the development- of good character are all under- 
.mined by injustice. Perhaps one of • the mo^t subtle bjut ' pe^asive 
^ ^orms injustice" in the life of "a 'child is letting him fail, making , 
^ him believe it is his faulty and then punishing him for it. How can 
this injusitice be avoided? ' . * 

The successful af complishmeht of any learning task depends upon 
certain* prerequisites. If a teacher sets a. learning task |f or a child 
;> when, he has not' yet mast^redoits prerequisites, his failure^ is 
' ^ guaranteed. Many children ar^ locked in systems that perpetuate 

their failure^ Tfielr confidence as learners is destroyed ^nd they' 
come' "to hate learning in school. A child who ha'tes learning v 
suffers from 'a vety serious disability. His feelings and ^ ^ 

attitude's work against him. Things are made worse by blaming 
him for failures he can do* litt4.e about. The consequent ' 
frustration, guilt, and mixiety — all too cpmmon in pur schools * 

today — make life miserable for millions of children. Such - 

s 

misery is ^prelud'e to more serious difficulties and troubles. 

In the Anisa system, creating the coniditions for success while 
avoiding failure, is a cent-ral feature. . This is done by finding out 
what each child knows and what he can jjo.so that learning experiences 
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Individualizing Instruction and Learning .. 
.1 



Because children develop 



in different ways at their own rates, the school that wants its students 



to succeed must treat them as individuals. Children have different 
strengths that i^eed building on and different .weaknesses that need 
attention. The- learning experiences each child has must fit his p^rti- 
cular needs. Moreover, children work at different paces. In traditional 
systems, this is often disregarded. ^ Childifen in the safme f:las§^re 
frequently required to begin and to stop \^orking on a tasK^t the same 
tln^e. Some finish within the time allotted and gain a 'sense accomp- 

. 'ilshment.^ Others do not 'finish in time and are therefore 

* A ft * 

; frustrated because they did not'^ finish their task. Yet, many slow 
workers are -more thorough ^nd in the long-run way be building a more 
solid foixndation for future^ learning. If^ their efforts to,#^ork 

• thoroughly are undermined by the continual frustration of not being 

, ■ ^ 

able to finish, they may become indifferent 'to learning opportunities 
and grow. to. dislike school. The Anisa Model' Individualizes instruc- 
tion so that each ^hild can have whatever experiences he needs, * 
when he needs them, for as long As he needs'them. This* nurtures 
his love of learning and kEBps him' conf idfnt in his ability to 
learn^ * . • ' 

. ^ Flexible Grpuping . Age is one of the Imost misleading criteria 

' I 1 . 

* for grouping children for instructional] pufposes*. If sclenjce has 



Established anything certain about the nature of human beings, it is 
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that they grow and dev'^lop at different rates, both physically and men- 

tally. For example^^some cshildren are ready to learn how to read at 

age four. Others are\ot ready until age seven; Yet, both groups of 

children are^ normal, T^xpect every child to read at age 6 (first 

-^rade) is unjustifiable and a good mafly children suffer because qf it. 

In-th^ Anisa system, children are grouped accorcjing .to their develop- 
» " '■ ' 

' ' mental level rather than age. In this way children can work in groups 

A- 

. . wherfe they hav^rftjAe right amount of challenge. This approach creates 



{ 



interest, avoids* failure, and gives them a sense of accomplishment out 
of which confidence grows. It is important to note that .a child who 

^ reads well may be very undeveloped when it comes to math or social 
skills. Thus a child, cannot Sbe assigned to the same group for all 
•things. The formation of groups must remain flexible ^o that the. 
needs -of all children who njake up the grdup'are served. 

- Chil-dren Teaching Children . Experience ha^ shown that learning 

.is.;Consolidated by teaching others.* In tt\e. Anisa system all children 
consolidate their own learning by teaching ot^het chi?.dr€Sn for a cer- 
"b^in-'^^ount of time each day,^ On these occasions children are grouped 
so that the more experienced chijtia;:fin help those with less experience. 

Grading and Evaluation of Performance . In^most sfhool systems, 
grades are not a measure of a child's own progress based on his 
own efforts. They ar6 partly determined by what, other children do. 
For example, a "B" usually means the child^>s doing bet ter* than "most 
of the otherspa "D(" means he is "doing worse. A grading system of 
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this kind is unjust- foV the child'^who starts behindhand hafe farther to 
go; Such a child may receive a "C" or "D" and yet work t^ree tiines 



as 

hard and make jtwdceS^as much progress as another who recSdves an '^A" ^ 
. but makes little' progress. ^ A grading sys^tem that ignores how much 
V eff prt ,is put' forth and how nmchl)rogres^s is 'made is undesirable be- 
cause it is unjust and discouraging.- Other types of gradfiig systems^ 
may use "S" for satisfactory and "U" for unsatisfactory, ^fhis approach 



is not very useful because it doesn't convey enough ^infof^t ion on 
which to base action for improving performance. 

The curriculum of the Anifea Model soly^^s the problem by 
selecting for each child specific objectives suitable for his develop- 
mental level. He is then given feedback , regularly dn hq\f|he is pro- , 
gressin'g.' toward those .objectives. The feedback is not, gi^enAn terms 
of *'gQod" or "badj* determined by^ a comparison ^th howL^j6hers are 
doing, but in the form of a detailed appraisal of progress with an 
/ explanation of* why the progress is good or why it is nor> This kind' 
of evaluation enablres the ci&ld to Jcnow what he needs ;jt04do to im- 
prove. In the Anisa system, teachfei^t<io not, ask chiidf^n to do things 
-^over without giving them help and making certain they^ti^erst^nd how - 
id why they need to be done over. Useless busy worMis avoided and 

' - ' , • II ^ . 

every required task has meaning and purpose. This ag^roach to evalu- 
at4.|3(g performance, enables a child to appreciate high quality work 
and eventually to demand it of himself. 



.V, . . ■ I > 



Equalizing Educational Opportunity . ^ * . * 

Many educators^a^d parents believe that the central problem facing 

education^s_JiQH...to ^equali^e educational opportunity. Although progress 
' has, been made, no real solution is possible if educators contihue to 

believe that equality means making things the same for evei^y child. 

Equalizing educational opportunity means providing experienced to meet 

the needs of each child and this necessarily means^^that they will be 
r\ ^i£f erent^ f or different children. What . is opportune for Johnny is not 

necessarily right for Josue; what Susie requires may not be good for 

H \ - " 

1 Michelle, The Anisa Model goes to "^he heart of the problem and solves 

it by providing the means for individua'lizing learning by diagnosing 

the ^child's developmental needs 'and pr^^ribing experiences that meet 

•"^lifeK^. This ensures thef^maximum possible prog|pss for e>^ery child and 

thus%qualizes opportunity for educational advancem^Vit, 

Implicit in the idea of equal opportunity is th^ equality of ^ 

e*ducatlonal outcome. Under the individualized program of the Anisa 

Modei, the^e will be considerable variability among individuals wifHin 

a given ethnic or racial group, but fio significant differences between 

the average performances of diffiarent racial or ethnic groups. It is 

\ only in the latter^ sende that equality pf * e^ucation^ {outcome .is a 

legitimate expectation,^ To achieve it is ^ majce justice a hallmark 

of the educational system. - ' I j\ . 

The Anisa Model regards justice in the /edueat^onal system as 

the primary guarantor of each child^s opportunity 'to become a competenjc 

learner. Ultimately, this greatest of gif^s mus^ become a common tight 

*\ ' ^ • 

of all children, ' . . 
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How Has the Anls^ Model Been D^vglbped? 

Over thirteen yea& of tesearch, planning, and experimentatipn 

were invested in the completfion of the.first phase of development ) 

of the Anisa Model. During this* time experimental work/ teacher 

trailing activities, 'and collec£ion .of Mata from the field were com- 

bined*with efforts to dev^lopfthe theoretical- framework. 'tof the Model. 

• Grants of wer $3p0,0Q0 from the Office of Economic Opportunity sup- 

ported early- experimental endeavors carried out under tl\e* auspices of-^ 

. — ' ^* 

the Institute for Research *in human Behafvior at Iijdiana State Univer- , 

\' ' ' ^ • . V- 

sity. In 19,69, ft.- $50,00^grant from the Massachusetts Advisory Council 
on Education to the' Center for the Study of Human Potential, Sch6ol of . 
Education, University of Massachusetts, was used to study compensatory 
education (primarily Title -I ES^progranis) in the Coramo^iwealth. 
This study demonstrated tha't if the educationally"'Misadvantaged" aVe 



/ectively served, instruction n^ust be individualized' hy(con-\ 
centrating on- the development. of ^the processes- underlying learning ■ 
competence. A $ 76 VQOO . training and technical assistance grant from 



the Office of Child Dev^opmentc^ Region I,' put staff members of the 
Center .in touch with th6 needs and problems of Headstart children, 
their parents and program staff. SucK^'experiences in the f i^eld Wre 



an important 'inductive influence" Ion the development of the Anisa \ 

The most productive period in the formal development of* the Model' 



Model. 



began in 1971 when the tlew' England Progr^ in Teacherp^ucation, Dur- 
ham. New Hampshire, granted $242,000 to th6 Center for\ the>Study of 



Human Potential to complete the conceptualization of the An4%a Model 



- J 

It ,of ,a tala 



and to initiate the development ,of ,a tafacher preparation program based 

on it, ^ A tfeam of scholars comprised of faculty and graduate student 
ft * . * ' ^ 

was assembled to, formalize and ext|nd the philosophical basis of the 

<> 

Model and to derive deductively from this basis a coherent body* of 

. ; ^ ' ) ^ 

theory coricerning tifevelopfaent, teaching, curriculum, .admiflts-tration • 

and evaluation. These deductive formulations have been inductively 

validated to the fullest extent possible by •the empirical findings 

and promising theory accumulated by anthropological, sociological, 

psychological and biological sciences as th^^ pertain to the growth 

'and development of human beings. 

\ "\Implementation^of the Model in selected sites began in 1^73 vith^ 
the assistance.,.6f grants f;:om Ti,tle ESE4 funds through two school 
districts, bne in Hampden, Main^' and the other ia Suffield,. Connecti- 
tut. Funds 4ere also received from the Office of Child Development 
for a 9mall pilot projec^^ two Headstart centers in Kansas City, y 
Missouri. .Other -implementation efforts have been supported by prl- . 
vite sources for private day care and child development centers. *^ 

Implementation of the Model in these various sites repre3ents 
the first effort to apply the Anisa theory inpractice and initiates . 
a new an* more extensive .phase of development which will be deV^ted 
to full implementation of the Model, teacher preparation, research, 
program^ evaliwt t ion, and refinement of the Model. 
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A SUMMARY STATEMENT ON THE ANISA MODEL 



The Anisa Model represents a comprehensive educational system 
functionally defined by specifications which insure its -replicability, 
evaluatioiiv and refinement • The specifications set forth educational 
objectives pertaining to the actualization of human potential and 
explanations of how to achieva^ithem. These objectives and explana- 
tions aty derived from a coherent body of theory that has been 
deductively generated from a philosophical base and inductively 
validated td whatever extent possible by findings from empirical 
research* 

The Philosophy Underlying the Model: [ 

^ Defines man as a spiritual as well as a material being.; 

^ , • * 

Explains his reality in terms of the process of his 
becoming (actualization of potentiality) and recognizes 

4 that thfe concept of process presupposes both creativity 

and potenti,ality; . - * ' i 

* ^ \ ' • 

Proposes that, because of man's -ability to create "further 
potential (a form jof transcendence) through 4the, cumula- 
tive effects of learning and culture (a refl\ctioix of 
immanence), hi^ potentiality be regarded as infinite; 

Derives thfe explanation of the process of becoming from 
a. general ontological principle of relativity (I.e., man's 
*y relatedness to all other entities in the universe and 

the impossibility of ^understanding any being apart from 
the circumstances in which it becomes) ; 

^ Accepts the principle of hierarchical s^tructuring as 
primary expression of oud,?^ and beauty in the universe; 

* 

Defines the basic order /of the universe in terms of 
different hierarchically arranged ontological levels 
and places^ail at the apex -of all living creatures; « 
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Conceives of order as dynamic in nature nov^elty 
perpetils^lly emerges from new integration of prior entities) 
. and upholds tfte thesis that man escapes "the limitations of 
mere materiality by virtue of his abj^J-ity to direct the 
' * - prpce^s of his. own becoming — patterning thp use or* 

^energy available to him — by consciously eutertaining the 
• infinite range of possibilities (potentialities)v open ^to hi,m; 

Identifies the process of becoming with an intrinsic 
pressure ti^jfew^ and to lov6 which impels Conscious specu- 
\ lation abouti:^^ and attraction* to, unknowns and ultimate 
* imknowables>^in themselves forms of potentialities) and ' ^ 
man's relati6nship to th^m; ' ^ ^ 

^ *' Defineis man^s^fspirituality as the . conscious Rapacity ^ ' 
(1) to formulate ani/or 'res^^nd to non-actual -reSlities 
(ideals, aims, purposes, theories) as a consequence of such 
speculation and attraction, (2) to' accept them (ideals or 
theories) as substitutes for or manifestations of the ' 
unknowns /tinknowab les , and (3) to give them symbolic 
expression which helps tc guide or give directipn to the 
' , translation of potentiality into actuality , thereby ' 
facilitating their functioning as final cause;, 
» 

Accepts the realization of beaUty as' the teleology .of the • 
•universe and equates the ^If-actuAlization of pote^ntiality . 

.'^ t In service of beauty (knox/i^ig and loving the ultimate un- 
knowns fimderlying the ordering of t;he xjniverse) ap the 
highest expression pf that teleology. 

The body of theory derived from the philosophy, includes theories cf 

development, curriculum, pedagogy, administration, and evaluation, each of 

which-^is briefly outlined below. * ^ . i 

' ■ The Theory of Develbpment; 

De^fines develbpment as the tfranslation'of potentiality into 
actuality and equates tjiat translation with creativity; 

Describes the nature of human potential and recognizes the \ 
^ impossibility of establishing its flnitude; ^ \ 

Establishes two broad categories of potentialities — ^ . 
biological and psy^cho logical; > * , 
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Identifies pr,dpe^ nutrition as the.^essential element in 
the develt)pii^nt hf b'iologiQal potentialities .and learning 
,a8 the key- i^ctot ih the^ releise of psychological pbten- 
^ tialities; ^ , * ' — ' • * 

r \ ^ . r • ^ 

Affiiinfi the ifiaportahce of early experience in shaping sub- 
seqxxent defvelopmental* phenomena and enunciates the ^ ^ \ 

"huferistic value of tl|e concepts of critjfe^l or' sensitive 
periods, stages- and sequences; ' ^ " / 

ill - ' ■ 

^S^resses «the .vlinpd;rt^nce ^f learning how to learn (learning \ 
^competence) ,as thp iiltliaate sotircfe of independence and 
confidence;-^ , ^ ** T ^ * 

'D€?fines learning competency as the conscio,tis abilltv^ox^^^.rf 
differentiate- asp4ct^ df^ experience, integtate thei^UritOv 
novel pajttems, cyid j^eneralize them to other situations 
'and sets forth the j/roposition that d;Lf ferentlatlon, . 
integration and generalization constitute ♦a trio o/ 
interrelated proceS^efs- that defines a developmental unit */ • 
of change — a stage, (sequeflces of stages ^b^itig the ''^ 
primary mean^ by which increasing complexity of ftinction 
ajid structure is built iip. knd integrated thrpugh hier- 
archical organization*)^; ^ 

. . / • * ^ ' , ■ ; 

Establishes five cate^qries of psychological potentialities--- 
psycho-motor perceptual, cognitive, affective, and volir-, 
.tional; _ ] % \ ^ ^ ^ ' \ / 

Confirms interaction with the environment: as# the means* . 
by which development is su^ained^ ^ " - ' ^ " , ' 

Accounts f ot. the importance of , the perpetual Introduction, of 
'some novelt^l^ into i:he eftvironment as a pribary me||LS of^ 
creatine disequilibrJrOTCCor disparity) between developmental 
leyel affd experience thereby 'compelling^ew i^atterns .pf ^ ^ 
interaction which in* turn f^acilitates. the actualization of 
psychological potentialities; . ^ ^ ^ '> , 

Categorizes interactions in terms^ of their power to facili- 
tate the development of learning competence and ^the 
,m*iintenan>ce of biological integrity; \ \ ■ . 

' * " * • ^ ^ i 

Fixes, three basic categoriea of environment (physical, hitman-, 
and the unknown)' consistent with th^ bntological levels 
* outlined in the philosophy, and establishes the Self (personal 
identity) as the micro-cosmic reflection of the three enylron 
inents and the mosTt constant part of the' environment, it 
c^jperiences; . , . , ' * 
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Explains the emerger^ce of personal identify (character 
development) ,ln terms of value formation and( defines ' * 
' values as the relatively enduring structurings of , - 
actualized potentialities (patterned uses of ener^' 
available to the organism) ; , , 

Explains how, information about the environments, held as 
bieliefs, affects the structuring; \ * - ^ 

Identifies developmental imiversals .which provide a frame- i 
work for-th'e plann;Lng and implementation of educational 
programs cross cultxnrally; < , ' ' 

identifies three value sub-systems (Tua^erial, social, and 
^ religious/aetethetic) each of which is -associated' with a 
' categoty^j^ the three. basic environments j ^ * 

• Explains three analogous higher-order , competencies (techno- 
' logical, moral and spiritu^l/philoso^hicaj.) which rest on* 
the value sub -sub systems'^ ^ 

Defines the structural and functional reality of' personal 
» identity — the Self — as the three value systems combined into 
an- integrated totality on which depends the persona]/, 
effectance of the self — '^elf-competence*, analogously 
'defined as the combination of .the higher-order competencies; 

Explicates the r4lationshtp between culture and personality 
fonnation, particularly as ft is transmitted by parents and 
the family; . 

Provides a general scheme fpr xmderstanding the nature of 
pathology -and its^ etiology (both biological and' psychological) 
sets forth, the conditions for the prevention of mental 
illness, character disorders, delinquency, and^^criminality , 
and is generative of Testable propositions concerning therapy 
. and rehabilitation^ . f 

The Theory of Curriculum ; 

Defines curriculum in terms, of educational goals and what * 
children do (with or without the assistance of teachers') £q 
. adiieve them;, > ' ^ 

... ^ - ^ 

Fixes the overarching goal of education. the actualization 
of human potentialities and ^theiry structuring into identity 
arouftd ^those ideals ^which guarantee survival and perpetually 
improve it$ quality;" 

• > ^ r r / ' 

^ Differentiates the main goal into process goals and 
"content goals; ' * ' - • ' 
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t Identifies tt^o categories of process goals :'(!) 

development of biplogical potentialities (facilitation • 
<of normal maturational" processes) and (2) kctualization i 
j0f\ psychological potentialities (psycho-motor,, perceptual, 
cogpot^e, affective and volitiohal) ; - , 

Specifies 'two categories of content, goals andTlogous to the 
/^roces^ goals (1) requisites for physical health 4 
(proper nutrition, pure water, clean air, suuligTit, 
optimum temperature,, etc.) and (2) informafcion^ about the 
world in which we live organized around the categories of 
th^ three basi*c environments (e.g. , physicfal/botanical/ 
zoological/ anthropological, and theological/philosophical, 
facts and/or beliefs and their Bppil^ed counterparts, e.g., 
electronic engineering, agriculture, medicine, etc.) and "(^ 
information about the Self as an integrated microcosmic 

* reflectipn of the other three environments^ 

Emphasizes the need for ait^ means whereby process may be 
used to reduce error in the information (content) assimila- 
ted and how accumulated content may be applied to ""ir^nder • 

* process more efficient; ^ 4 • 

Accounts for the kinSs of interactions ^a chiW must^'have* ^ 
with the different environments in order to achieve the 
process and content goals which results in ah<lntegrated 
Self characterized 'by values (patterned uses of energy — " 
actualized potential) , and related competencies that* not 
imly guarantee the continual release of 'potentialities but 
^' also improve the quality of survival;* 

* Identifies three "basic symbol systems which help to mediate 
or facilitate interaction with the three different .basic 

* . environments and give direction to the structuring of ^ 

actualizing potentiality: .mathematics and symbolic Ipgic, 
language (speech, reading, writing), the arts; 

Indicates the role of evaluation iif relating the degree of 
' goal achievement to t^artictflar interactions prescribed, en- 
couraged or permitted. \ ^ 

The Theory of. Pedagogy; • • 

Defines teaching as arfangin^ environments and guiding the 
child's interaction, with them for the purpose of achieving f 
tjjie educational objectives specified by the curridulum; 

' Vieys educatljjnal facilities as a particular case of arrangi 
an**environnfent and establishes tl^e process by which speci- 
fications ror facilities are derived from the total body of 
Ani0la The^ory; * ' 
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Affirms the" necessity of In/iividualizing instruction and 
^ provides the means for doing so (1) establishing 
diagnostic and speculative methods for- ascertaining the 
child ^s developmental status and (2) setting forth related 
.prescriptive and experimental approaches to arranging 
etivironmstits and guiding interaction so that the 
experience provided "matches" the developmental status ' 
of the child on^any given dimension pertinent to any 
.particular -educational objective specified h^the 
cui;riculum; 

Defines the "match" as optimal disparity (appropriate' 
^novelty) between i-ntemal, schemata (structures' whose i 

functioning reflects developmental status anti the activity 
^ or learning experience -to. be eijigag^d tn; ^ 

Explains the i'mprovisational nature of teaching (arranging' * 
environments and guiding the child* s interactions with 
them) in terms of* the ability to' apply theory in any 
. situation at any time for the purpose of achieving curri- 
culum goals ' " * , ' 

\ ■ ■ - . . * 

Designates th^ planned introduction of appropriate novelcy 
at an optimal rate for each child as an essential obli- 
gation of sound pedagogy; 

Identifies * curiosity as the primlry manifestation of the ■ 
tension .inherent in optimal disparity *and regards it as one 
Important ^'source of intrinsic motivation to he Postered by 
'teachers; * * y 

Acknowledges that much of the 'behavior ' of the human 

organism is modified' in directions related to the consequences 
or anticipated consequences of its actions evaluated in 
terms of its subject'ive aim (thereby accounting for the 
phenomenob^f "conditioning" within the broader context 
of organismic (philosophy); 

Exploits the pedagogical iad-Crantages to be gained by y 
treating those consequences as cases of arranging environ- 
ments and/or guiding interactiion; 

)Stresses the importance of providing evaluative /feedback 
of an explanatory nature on performance at the time of 
performance; / ' 

Suggests a grading and record-keeping system consistent with ' 
the "achievement of, curriculum objectives; 
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Recognized Lhe powerful influence of tbe teacher as 
model, a proposition from which criteria for the seJ.fection 
of teachers , for determining fche effectiveness of their 
preparation, and for their certification are derived; 

Makes provision: (1) for .the coordination of staffing 
" patterns and teacKIng activities '^including parental involve- 
ment) so that childr;^ have s'everal adtllts who know them 
well to assist .them stt any one time, (2) for contintiity of 
expe:?:ience with several adult teachers' over a three or four 
year period of time, and (3) for more -experienced children 
to teach less experienced children throughout the system, 
thereby exploiting the axiom tha,t teaching consolidates 
• learning 

The Theof^ of Administration: 8 

Defines administration Ji^ tctes of service qualified by the 
purposes and goals of the group or educational ins'tituticn 
as specified in tlie theory of cprriculum- — a service that 
explicitly calls for administrators to have extensive 
knowledge about the g;bals and how they are to be achieved ^ 
so th'at they can be both iielpful and credible (and 
, therefore not an embarassment as models); 

Identifies two basic functions of administration which must 
^ remain^ in dynamic equilibrium: leadership and managementr— 
the former arising from dealing .with the present in terms 
of ^ future possibilities (an expression of transcendence) and' 
the latter having roots in negotiating the present by ^ 
organising and coordinating the resources represented by ' 
past achievements, accumulated knowledge, and expertise 
(Immanence as the heritage of the past) ; 

' Explicates the necessity for leadership and management to 
collaborate In the establishment of priorities, assesj^ing 
needs, identifying resources, determining feasibility, 
and allocating resources to achieve ..objectives as effi- 
ciently as possible; 



' Provides the rationale for defining tasks to be achieved 
. * . by the educational institution so that personnel may be 

recriiited on *a rational basis and the staff can be differ- 
ed , entiated (matching talents, interests abilities and skills 
with institutional needs) and integrated around purpose; 
' . - ^ . ' ' 
^ *r Explains how differentiation and integration of the staff 
^ around purpose functions as the primary me^s of releasing 
' the institution's potentialities as a social organism; 
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Recognizes the unifying advantages of hierarchical adminis- 
trative structures while , guarding against' their potential 
rigidities by establishing consultation as an indispensable 
procedure through whieh'^arbitrariness is remove'd^from 
decision-making power by* distributing it throughout the ^ 
system -at loci of authority legitimatized by expertise 
and knowledge; 

Stresses the importance ,of information dissemination both 
pbrizoi^lly and vertically and relates the race of informa- 
tion f to efficiency and morale; ^ 

Affirms the necessity for direct feedback on performance and 
endorses -'a cj.rcuinscribed counselling function as an important 
element in performance evaluation; 

Emphasizes the rational ,basis for institutional self-renewal 
by making the results of research and evaluation mandatory 
"input to the decision-making process at any given level; 

Affirms the importance of morale and defines it as: a 
pervasive willingness to comply with reasonable policy, to 
work cooperatively arid make sacrifices when the system 
under stress; a wide-spread conviction that everyone's 

^energy is constructively utilized in the achievement of the » 
shared purposes* and ideals of the system— purposes and 

. ideals- which themselves relate to the perpetual release of the 
potentialities of the group as ,a social organism and which 
generate a climate of hope and opportunity for growth; 
satisfaction with the compensation received for efforts made; 
a sense of security that derives from trust that confidences 
will not be broken or injustices committed; ^d, a sense of 
unity and belonging that derives from the acknowledgement and 
appreciation of contributions made; 

\ 

Reflects th^ ontological principle of relativity in its * 
emphasis on the participation of communit^y and , home so that 
the children are rescued from the fragmenting discontinuities 
and conflicting loyalties that impair the release of their 
potentialities; / ' 

The yieory of Evaluation: ' . * 

Defines evaluation -dn terms of the purpose of the activity 
, or program beting evaluated; 

Seeks to relate .means to ends, "distinguishing efficient 
from final causes ; . 
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Conceptualizes evaluation as an on-going process which 
examines every aspect of program operation (including pro- 
cess and prgduct or impact) and provides immediate feedback 
for its timely modification, including modification of the 
evaluation scheme itself; 

^cognizes that data collected rarely speak for themselves, 
but reqtiire interpretation which tales into account (1) the 
probable accuracy ax\d weight or significance of data as det 
mined by the type of d^ta, their soi ree and the time and, 
means of collection, and (2) the puipose for which the data 
aiyl their interpretation is to be used (i .e..> question of 
relevance) ; 

Stresses the value of longitudinal studies and cautions 
against the ready acceptance of shor^-term effects as proof 
of significant impact; ^ ^ 

Designates comparative* analysis of chMdren's interactions 
with particular environments and their\ developmental con- ^ 
sequences as the focal point of inquiry\^ 

Affirms, the indispensability of recognizing internal states 
-of the organism (such as subjective aim, \Lntentions, or 
memory) as causal influences on behavior; 

Admits the ineffability of many vital aspects, of human 
experience (thereby avoiding possible Una^vertent biases 
proceding from an unrecognized assumption that whatever is 
not measurable is not important)^; 

Allies the purpose of evaluation with the heuristic, ex-^- 
planatory, and* predictive functions ,of research and science 

Enq>loys Evaluation results a*^^an importaiit stimulus to the 
re-examination and refiitement' of the philosophy underlying 
the model arid th^ body of theory^ on wi^ich.its operationali- 
zation depends. 
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